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INTRODUCTION 
Paul  Tiliich  introduced  the  concept  of  correlation  to 
contemporary  theoldgy,  and  was  himself,  among  other  things,  the 
■theologian  of  pastoral  care  for  one  generation. 

Our's  is  a  new  generation  in  which  the  concerns  of  exi- 
stentialism have  ceased  to  be  live  issues.  As  Harvey  Cox  has 
indicated  existentialism  is  the  expression  of  the  grief  work 
through  which  Christendom  has  passed  as  it  has  shed  old  forms.  1 
Psychotherapy  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  problem-solving  tech- 
niques developed  during  this  period  of  crisis  in  our  world. 

During  the  past  15  years  the  theology  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
has  triggered  a  shift  of  direction  in-  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal perspectives.  This  shift  has  been  away  from  a  pathological 
absorption  with  the  past  to  a  concern  for  the  futureo  Bonhoeffer 
was  concerned  to  affirm  what  it  meant  to  be  a  man  and  a  Christian 
in  the  20th  Century. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  analyse  his  thought  from  the  perspective 
of  such  men  as  Erich  Promm,  Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  and  Edgar  'Jack- 
son.: .  The  concern  will  be  to  trace  similarities,  to  clarify 
conflicts,  and  to  formulate  a  synthesis  which  is  relevant  to  the 
issues  before  us  in  our  time.  , 

' 

Among  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  a  study  of  Eonhpeffer 

i 
is  the  fragmentary  nature  of  his  .later  work  about  which  much  has 

* 

been  written.   2   Another  fascinating  problem  is  the  nature  of  the 
shift  in  Bonhoeffer' s  thinking  which  Bethgo  places  in  April  of 
19^«   3  The  assumption  of  this  paper  is  that  Bonhoeffer  is.  most 
authentically  seen  in  his  "existential  moment  of  truth"  toward  -the 
end  of  his  life.  This  authenticity  is  actually  the  fulfillment  of 
his  life  brought  bo  fruition  u  '    itress. 


I.  The  world  come  of  age. 

In  his  prison  experience  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  was  introduced 
to  a  new  dimension  of  life..  And  out  of  this  experience  he  began 
to  wonder  why  God  should  not  be  presented  to  man" as  a  participant 
in  the  celebration  of  lifeo 

Instead,  God  was  always  the  answer  for  life's  unsolved  pro-  * 
blems.  Ke  is  introduced  to  explain  the  riddles  of  existence  at 
the  points  where  human  knowledge  has  come  to  an  end,  as  the  "deus 
ex -machina" .  In  this  way  religion  is  always  found  exploiting 
human  weaknesses  and  human  boundaries.  "It  always  seems  to  me",., 
he  says,  "that  we  are  trying  anxiously  in  this  way  to  reserve 
some  space  for  God..."  k 

But,  he  warns  the  Church  that  it  is  out  of  touch.  He  charges 
that  we  have  built  our  whole  approach  on  the  assumption  of  a 
religious  a  priori  that  no  longer  holds.  That  is,  we  have  presented 
Christianity  as  the  answer  to  problems  of  death  and  ?uilt  as 
though  guilt  and  fear  of  death  were  a  priori  innate  characteristics 
of  man.  But  suppose  they  aren't?  Suppose  we  are  entering  a  time 
when  man  no  lon-er  asks  these  questions.  What  then?  Do 'we  have 
to  try  to  make  them  feel  guilty  before  we  can  present  the  Gospel 
to  them?  he  considers  this  an  attack  on  the  adulthood  of  the  world. 
"God  is  no  stop-gap",  he  says»  "He  must  be  recorrnized  at  the  center 
of  life,  not  when  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  resources;  it  is  his 
will  to  be  recognized  in  life,  and  not  only  when  death  comes;  in 
health  and  vigor,  and  not  only  in  suffering;  in  our  activities  and 
not  only  in  sin.  The  ground  for  this  lies  in  the  revelation  of  God 


in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  center  of  life,  and  he  certainly  did 
not  •come'  to  answer  our  unsolved  problems."   5 

He  traces  the  beginning  of  this  development  back  to  the 
13th  Century  which  he  calls  a  movement  toward  the  autonomy  of 
man.  He  is  here  refering  to  "the  discovery  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  world  lives  and  deals  with  itself  in  science,  social  and 
political  matters,  art,  -ethics  and  religion,"   6   which  in  our 
time  has  reached  an  undoubted  completion.  This  has  eliminated  the 
necessity  of  recourse  to  God  as  a  "working  hypothesis" .   7 

During  this  process  he  sees  Christian  Apologetic  in  a  defen- 
sive posture  in  continual  retreat .until  now  only  the  ultimate 
questions  of  death  and  guilt  are  left.  "But",  he  asks,  "what  if 
one  day  they  no  long"  exist  as  such,  if   they  too  can  be  answered 
without  God".   8 

His  main  objection  is  a  tendency  of  Christian  presentation 
to  keep  man  in  a  state  of  dependency.  "It  seems  to  me",  he  says, 
"like  an  attempt  to  put  a  grown  up  man  back  into  a  state  of 
adolescence,  to  make  him  dependent  on  things  on  which  he  is,  in 
fact,  no  longer  dependent..."   9  .  ■ 

But,  he  wonders  if  the  world  is  not  in  fact  closer  to  God, 
because  it  has  become  religionless .  It  strikes  me  that  at  this 
point  Bonhoeffer  would  be  quite  in  tune  with,  a  personality  theo- 
rist  such  as  Erich  Fromm  in  his  insistence  that  healthy  religion 
should  promote  and  rejoice  at  the  autonomous  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility of  man. 

Bonhoeffer  refuses  to  think  of  God  as  a  "stop-gap"  answer  of 
unsolved  problems  praying  upon  human  weaknesses.  But,  rather, 


God  comes  to  the  center  of  man's  life;  in  his  strength  and  not 
in  his  weakness.  He  sees  God  not  as  a  " party-pooper"  or  "kill- 
joy" but  as  a  celebrant  in  the  festival  of  life.  As  he  wrote  from 
prison,  "...God  wants  us  to  love  him  eternally  with  our  whole 

7  ,  i 

hearts  --  not  in  such  a.  way  as-to  injure  or  weaken  our  earthly 
love,  but  to  provide  a  kind  of  cantus  firmus  to  which  the  other 
melodies  of  life  provide  the  counterpoint."   10 

But,  then,  what  is  Ronhoef fer' s  concept  of  God?  This  is  a 
proposition  which  he  would  probably  never  raise.  He  would  consider 
it  the  wrong  question,  one  which  offers  no  solution  to  the  post- 
Christendom  mentality. 

Bonhoeffer's  question  is,  "Who  is  Christ  for  us  today?"  Implicit 
in  this  question  is  the  key  to  his  entire  theological  perspective. 
God  is  the  one  who  is  found  to  be  in  the  weakness  and  scandal  of 
the  man  Jesus.  It  is  only  through  his  weakness  that  he  prevails 
and  only  so  is  he  .of  any  help  to  us. 

During  Jesus  life  time  and  since,  men  have  been  offended  by 
his  weakness. ''God  is  seen  as  omnipotent  power,  then  we  understand 
him.  But,  if  he  is  revealed  as  weakness  at  the  mercy  of  men,  we 
are  bewildered.  Notice  how  Bonhoeffer  pictures  it.  "God  "would 
have  us  to  know  that  we  must  live  as  men  who  manage  our  lives 

without  him.  The  God  who  is  with  us  is  the  God  who  forsakes  us(Mk 

i 

15*3*0  •  The  God  who  lets  us  live  in  the  world  without  the  working 

— t 

hypothesis  of  God  is  the  God  before  whom  we  stand  continually. 
Before  God  and  with  God  we  live  without  God.  God  lets  himself  be 
pushed  out  of  the  world  on  to  the  cross.  He  is  weak  and  powerless 
in  the  world,  and  that  is  precisely  the  way,  the  only  way,  in 


which  he  is  with  us  and  helps  us.  Matt  8:1?  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  Christ  helps  us,  not  by  virtue  of  his  omnipotence  but  by  his 
weakness  and  suffering."   11  ' 

A  verse  out  of  one  of  his  poems  poignantly  illustrates  the 
contrast  between  Bonhoeffer  and  traditional  ways  of  thought: 

"Men  go  to  God  when  he  is  sore  bestead, 
Find  him  poor  and  scorned,  without  shelter  and  bread 
Whelmed  under wifght  of  the  wicked,  the  weak,  the  dead; 
Christians  stand  by  God  in  his  hour  of  grieving."   12 

In  reference  to  Jesus  question  to  the  disciples:  "Could  you 
not  watch  with  me  one  hour?" (Matt.  26:40),  Bonhoeffer  remarks:  "That 
is  the  reversal  of  what  the  religious  man  expects  from  God.  Man  . 
is  summoned  to  share  in  God's  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  a  god- 
less world."   13 

I  am  reminded  so  much  here  of  what  Erich  Fromm  says  in  analyzing 
religion.  "In  authoritarian  religion",  he  says,  "man  projects 
his  better  self  on  to  his  objectified  god.  In  doing  so,  he  sep- 
arates and  alienates  himself  from  his  better  self.  Everything: 
(goo(f)  he  has  is  now  God's  and  nothing  is  left  in  him.... But  this 
alienation  from  his  own  powers  not  only  makes  man  feel  slavishly 
dependent  on  God,  it  makes  him  bad, too.  He  can't  trust  himself  or 
his  fellowmen.  He  acts  without  love."  \h 

Notice  the  contrast  here.  In  Fromm's  authori tarian  religion 
God  is  omnipotent  and  man  is  weak  and  dependent.  He  demonstrates 
a  lack  of  faith  in  his  fellowman  and  himself.  And  his  relationship 
to  God  is  not  one  of  faith,  but  of  fear. 

But  with  Bonhoeffer,  God  is  the  one  who  suffers  and  is  weak 
and  it  is  the  Christian  who  stands  by  him  "in  his  hour  of  grieving". 
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It  is  the  Christian  who  is  invited  to  act  with  courage  in  sharing 
in  the  sufferings  of  God  in  his  world.  The  strength  of  the  Christ- 
ian is  one  which  grows  out'  of  the  act  of  faith  in  this  sharing 
experience. 

Both  Fromm  and  Bonhoeffer  are  humanists  and  there  are  signifi- 
cant points  of  contact.  The  primary  difference  is  that  for  Fromm 
humanistic  religion  is  centered  in  man  and  his  stren?;th  and  God  is 
a  symbol  of  man's  own  powers  which  he  tries  to  realize  in  his  life, 
whereas  v/ith  Bonhoeffer  his  thought  and  commitment  are  centered  in 
Christ,  "the  Man  for  others." 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influences  on  Bonhoeffer* s  think- 
ing as  Henry  Mottu  has  done: 

"But,  the  allusion  to  Feuerback  in  the  letter  of  July  16,  19^4, 
is  important:  'God  as  a  working  hypothesis  in  morals,  politics, 
or  science  had  been  surmounted  and  abolished;  and  the  same  thing 
has  happened  in  philosophy  and  religion(Feuerbaeh! ) ' .  This  allusion 
is  important  because  it  occurs  shortly  before  the  famous  passage: 
•Before  God  and  with  God  we  live  without  God' (that  is  to  say  without 
God  as  a  working  hypothesis).  Formal  evidence  of  Bonhoeffer' s  full 
awareness  of  the  crucial  importance  of  Feuerback' s  critique  of  re- 
ligion is  provided  by  what  he  says  in  Bethge's  reconstructed  summary 
of  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Bonhoeffer  in  the  winter  of  1931 
on  'The  History  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Twentieth  Century'  ."^ 
'Feuerbach  presents  theology  with  two  questions  to  which  theology 
srives  no  answer:  1)  the  question  of  the  truth  of  its  statements, 
and  ?)    the  question  of  its  accord  with  real  life' 

"...for  Feuerbach,  theology  as  theo-logy  —  that  is  to  say  as 


a  claim  really  to  speak  of  God  —  is  untrue,  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  theology  is  the  work  of  man  and  not  of  God! 
Man  projects  himself  as  God,  decking  God  out  with  all  the  attributes 
he  himself  lacks  but  would  like  to  have:  theology  is  not  so  much 
false  as  unreal  in  the  sense  that  anthropology,  and  anthropology 
alone,  is  the  truth  of  theology,  its  'mystery'"   15 

Notice  the  similarity  between  this  critique  of  religion  and 
Freud's  critique  in  The  Future  of  an  Illusion,  where  he  sees  re- 
ligion as  a  form  of  wish  fulfilment.  But,  as  Mottu  explains  Bon- 
hoeffer's  attempt  to  answer  Feuerbach's  argument;  "If  theology '.is 
to  be  true,  it  must  begin  with  a  critique  of  the  desire  for  God. 
At  issue  is  not  what  I  should  like  to  believe,  but  what  it  is  that 
I  really  believe;  not  what  I  should  like  to  be' —a  saint,  for 
example  --  but  the  renunciation  of  this  desire  in  order  to  be 
what  I  am  in  Christ  (that  is,  in  the  world).  Compare  here  the  letter 
of  July  21,  194^:  '*.  ..it  is  only  by  living  completely  in  the  world 
that  one  learns  to  have  faith.  One  must  completely  abandon  any 
attempt  to  make  something  of  oneself,  whether  it  be  a  saint  or  a 
converted  sinner... '  God  is  not  an  unreal,  imaginary  projection; 
in  Jesus  Christ  He  is  the  world's  hidden  center-.  He  is  not  the 
product  of  human  desire  but  the  profounder  dimension  of  reality 

accessible  to  us  when  we  accept  responsibility  for  the  world."  16 

1 

According  to  Fromm,  Freud  demonstrated  that  "to  recognize  truth 
is  the  basic  aim  of  the  psychoanalytic  process.  This  process  is 
an  attempt  to  clarify  the  actual  motive  underlying,  belief,  action 
and  thinking."   17   Bo.nhoeffer,  from  a  theological  d  iscipline,  is 
.trying  to  do  what  Freud  and  Fromm  are  attempting  from  a  psycho- 
analytic one. 


Fromm  describes  man  as  a  "herd  animal  with  a  sheep  nature.  He 
is  also  human  with  the  capacity  to  reason  and  the  urge  toward  truth 
and  freedom.  Rationalization  is  a  psychological  compromise  between 
the  two.  Rationalization  is  an  attempt  to  corvince  ourselves  that 
what  we  want  to  believe  is  true  whether  it  is  or  not,  and  to  cite 
motives  as  the  basis  of  our  thought  and  action  which  are  not  the 
real  motives.  The  psychoanalytic  approach  to  religion  aims  at  the 
understanding  of  human  reality  behind  thought  systems*  Is  it  ex- 
pressive of  the  feeling  which  it  portrays  or  is  it  a  rationalization 
hiding  opposite  attitudes?  18 

Bonhoeffer  -is  quite  aware  that  much  of  conventional  Christianity 

is  indeed  a  rationalization  of  reality.  But,  more  than  that  it  is 

a  rationalization  of  the  Christian  Faith  itself.  "Cheap  Grace",  he 

calls  it  in  the  Cost  of  Discipleship.  Christ  is  not  an  other-worldly 

retreat  f^om  the  harsh  reality  of  this  world.  "When  God  calls  a  man 

19 
he  calls  him  to  come  and  die",  says  Bonhoeffer.  The  Christian  Faith 

is  no" opiate  for  the  people"  ag  Marx  charged,  but  an  invitation 

to  come  and  "participate  in  the  sufferings  of  God  in  the  life  of 

his  world."  20 

Then,  Feuerbach  strikes  another  theme  so  similar  to  Fromm' s 

description  of  authoritarian  religions  "'  To  enrich  God,  man  must 

become  poor;  that  God  may  be  all,  man  must  be  nothingo '  These  are 

the  v/ords  of  Feuerbach",  says  Mottu.  "In  other  words  it  is  either-, 

God  or  man  --  we  must  choose.  Bonhoeffer  sets  to  work  to  reverse 

this  scheme  so  as  to  be  able  to  reject  the  alternative  to  which  it 

leads.  He  thus  speaks  of  a  'reversal':  God  does  not  live  at  man's 

expense,  but  rather  dies  that  man  might  live;  God  does  not  enrich 
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Himself  by  impoverishing;  man,  He  rather  impoverishes  himself  to 
enrich  man... The  mark  of  the  non-religious  God  is  in  fact  his 
weakness,  not  His  exploitation  of  my  weakness.  The  mark  of  the 
non-religious  Christian  is  his  authentic  strength,  not  his  de- 
humanization.  'Man's  religiosity  makes  him  look  in  his  distress 
to  the  power  of  God  in  the  world:  God  is  the  deus  ex  machina.  The 
Bible  directs  man  to  God's  pov/erlessness  and  suffering;  only  the 
suffering  God  can  help.'"  21 

Bonhoeffer  would  have  been  keenly  interested  in  Fremiti's  fur- 
ther analysis  of  religion  in  our  culture.  Fromm  focusses  on  quasi- 
religious  compulsions  that  infect  our  society,  often  with  a  debili- 
tating effect.  He  speaks  of  the  worship  of  power  and  success,  signs 
of  which  are  too  obvious  to  need  extensive  comment  here.  Another 
powerfully  motivating  authority  is  that  of  the  market.  Every  change 
of  clothing  fashion  demonstrates  its  effectiveness  and  the  human 
slavery  to  it.  22 

Fromm  reaches  back  into  the  roots  of  culture  for  symbolism 
illuminating  other  aspects  of  our  society.  He  speaks  of  ancestor 
worship  as  seen  in  excessive  dependency  on  parental 
value  systems  and  in  paternalistic  forms  of  religion.  Any  more  re- 
cent writing  would  have  to  take  account  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
present  generation  gap.  23   But,,  this  might  be  just  where  Bon- 
hoeffer would  come  in.  He  was  a  bit  premature  in  his  "Thoughts  on 
the  Baptism  of  D.W.R."   24  However,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
are  witnessing  something  of  which  his  phrase  "a  world  coming  of 
age"  is  symbolic. 


Thon  Frornm  speaks  of  ancestor  worship  as  seen  in  excessive 
devotion  to  the  state  or  political  party,  in  a  person  for  whom 
the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  his  group  is  a  holy  object,  and  who  holds 
''    the  position  "my  country  right  or  wrong".  25 

While  Bonhoeffer  was  a  German  "from  the  ground  up",  he  would 
. share  with  Frornm  a  revulsion  against  any  such  sheep-like  allegiance 
to  the  state.  But,  again,  the  basis  of  his  position  would  be  in 
3  humanistic  Christology.  The  night  following  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  Bonhoeffer  was  cut  off  during  a  radio  address  attacking  the 
Nazi  "leadership  principle".  In  1 939 >  he  wrote  to  Reinhold  Niebuhr: 
"I  will  have  no  right  to  participate  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Christian  life  in  Germany  after  the  war  if  I  do  not  share  in  the 
trials  of  this  time  with  my  people.  Christians  in  Germany  will 
face  the  terrible  alternative  of  either  willing  the  defeat  of 
their  nation  in  order  that  Christian  civilization  may  survive  or 
willing  the  victory  of  their  nation  and  thereby  destroying  our 
civilization."  26 

Bonhoeffer' s  writings  throughout  his  life  were  in  part  polemics 
against  religion  in  contrast  to  the  Christian  faith,  taking  his 
que  from  Barth,  but  seeing  it  in  terms  of  concretion.  His  attack  i 
was  two-pronged  in  its  thrust.  On  the  one  hand, it  was  against  a  . 
too  easy  acceptance  of  the  world  a  la  "my  country  right  or  wrong." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  against  a  Church  which  stood  aloof  from 
the  world,  talking  to  itself  while  the  world  was  left  to  its  own 
devices. 

Bonhoeffer  would  have  the  Christian  involve  himself  fully  in 
the  world,  bearing  its  burdens  but   t  the  same  time  calling  the 
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world  .into  the  service  of  human  concerns. 

Fromm  offers  a  broader  insight  into  Freud's  use  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  incest.  "The  essence  of  incest,"  he  says,  "is  not  the 
sexual  craving  for  members  of  the  same  family. . .but  of  the  much 
more  profound  and  fundamental  desire  to  remain  a  child  attached  to 
those  orotecting  figures(of  infancy) ... (The  infant)  avoids  the 
disquieting  experience  of  seeing  himself  as  a  separate  entity 
charged  with  responsibility  for  his  own  actions ...* of  taking  his 
life  in  his  hands'... But  he  pays  a  high  price.  He  fails  to  become 
a  full  human  being,  to  develop  the  powers  of  reason  and  love,  and 
remains  dependent. . . When  Jesus  said:  Tor  1  come  to  set  a  man 
at  variance  against  his  father,  and  a  daughter  against  her  mother* 
he  did  not  mean  to  teach  hatred  of  parents (but  to  insist) 
that  man  must  break  incestuous  ties  and  become  free  in  order  to 
become  human".    2?  Fromm  considers  incest  to  be  symbolic  of  im- 
mature ties  to  family,  tribe,  nation,  or  race.  The  roots  oj  nation- 

.  alism  and  racism  are  in  "man's  inability  to  experience  himself  and 
others  as  free  human  beings."   ?.g 

Fromm  and  Bonhoeffer  would  define  the  term  religion  differently. 
For  Fromm  the  dist.i'ction  is  between  good  and  bad  religion.  "There 
is  no  one,"  he  says,  "without  a  religious  need,  a  need  to  have  a 
frame  of  reference  and  an  object  of  devotion. . .The  question  is  not 
religion  or  no  religion,  but  which  kind  of  religion,  whether  it  is 
one  furthering  man's  development,  the  unfolding  of  his  specifically 
human  powers,  or  one  paralysing  them."  ?x> 

Bonhoeffer' s  distiction  is  between  religion  as  a  cultural  phe~ 

•  nomenon  with  either  an  emotional  or  intellectual  structure  designed 
to  keep  man  in  a  state  of  dependency  as  over  against  the  symbolism 
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of   "man   coining   of   age"    and    "Christ,    the   man   for   others1' 
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II,  The  man  for  others. 

B.  We  have  tried  to  make  a  correlation  between  Bonhoeffer 
and  Fronm  in  the  area  of  theology.  The  effort  here  will  be  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  area  of  anthropology.  But,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  Bonhoeffer  except  in  a  relational  sense.  So  we 
must  go  back  to  the  same  starting  place. 

Bonhoeffer  completely  rejects  metaphysical  speculation  about 
God.  But  in  the  God  who  overcomes  the  world  by  his  weakness  and 
lets, us  know  that  we  must  live  before  him  without  him,  man  learns 
about  himself.  He  summons  us  to  share  in  his  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  a  godless  world.  We  must,  as  he  says,  really  live  in  the 
godless  world,  without  attempting  to  gloss  over  or  explain  its 
ungodliness  in  some  religious  way  or  other.  We  must  live  a 
"secular"  life  and  thereby  share  in  God's  sufferings.  Not  only  is 
it  imperative  for  man  to  live  a  secular  life,  but  it  is  also  poss- 
ible because  ho  has  been  freed (as  one  who  has  been  liberated  from 
false  religious  inhibitions).  "To  be  a  Christian,"  he  says,  "does 
not  mean  to  be  religious  in  a  particular  way,  to  make  something  of 
oneself(a  sinner,  a  penitent,  or  a  saint)  on  the  basis  of  some 
method  or  other,  but  to  be  a  man... the  man  that  Christ  creates  in, 
us.  It  is  not  the  religious  act  that  makes  the  Christian,  but  par- 
ticipation in  the  sufferings  of  God  in  the  secular  life.  That  is 
metanoia:  not  in  the  first  place  thinking  about  one's  own  needs," 
problems,  sins,  and  fears,  but  allowing  oneself  to  be  caught  up  in 
the  way  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  messianic  event...  30   There  is 
nothing  of  religious  method  here.  The  'religious  act'  is  always 
somethinCT  partial;  'faith'  is  something  wholo.  involving  the  whole 
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of  one's  life.  J.esus  calls  men  not  to  a  new  religion,  but  to  life.  - 
But,  what  does  this  life  look  like,  this  participation  in  the  power- 
lessness  of  God  in  the  world?  I  will  write  more  about  that  next  time, 
.,  I  hope."  3l! 

These  remarks  were  contained  in  a  letter  dated  18  July  1944. 
He  did  make  a  few  more  very  suggestive  remarks  but  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  adequately  spell  out  all  the  implications  of  what 
he  meant.  What  Bonhoeffer  is  attempting  here,  among  other  things, 
is  to  do  for  the  modern  church  a  task  similar  to  what  Paul  did 
for  the  early  church  when  he  freed  the  early  Christian  of  the 
compulsory  excess  legal  baggage  of  Judaism.   32   There  is  much 
excess  baggage  in  the  modern  church  that  is  a  liability  and  adds 
essentially  nothing  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Gospel.  Items  of 
contemporary  excess  baggage  to  be  noted  are:  l)  the  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  omnipresent  god  of  the  philosophers  as  a  starting- 
place  for  theology/  2)  the  pietist ic  quality  of  much  church  life, 
3)  the  legalistic  bind  bequeathed  from  Puritan  and  Victorian 
strains  in  our  heritage,  4)  the  punishment  and  reward  orientation 
so  predominant  in  much  thinking  and  acting. 

"During  the  past  year  or  so,"  he  says,  "I  have  come  to  know 

and  understand  more  and  more  the  profound  this-worl dliness  of 

Christianity.  The  Christian  is  not  a  homo  religiousus,  but  simply 

a  man,  as  Jesus  was  a  nan  --  in  contrast,  shall  we  say,  to  John  _ 

i 
the  Baptist.  I  don' I  mean  the  shallow  and  banal  this-worldliness 

of  the  enlightened,  the  busy,  the  comfortable,  or  the  lascivious 

...By  this-worldliness  I  mean  living  unreservedly  in  life's  duties, 

-problems,  successes  and  failures,  experiences  and  perplexities. 

In  so  doing  we  throw  ourselves  completely  into  the  arms  of  God, 

taking  seriously,  not  ou^r  own  sufferings,  but  those  of  God  in  the 
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world  —  watching  with  Christ  in  Gethsemane.   33 

Being  a  Christian  is  not  becoming  conformed  to  any  particular 
culture  structure  or  pattern.  It  is  not  speaking  and  acting  in 
any  pious  manner.  Tt" is  not  thinking  about  what  it  takes  to  avoid 
Hell  or  to  get  to  Heaven.  This  kind  of  thinking  is,  in  fact,  an 
obstacle  to  Christian  Faith.  Christian  Faith  means  total  commit- 

ent,  with  nothing  held  back,  to  the  welfare  of  the  other  who  con- 
fronts us  either  in  an  individual  or  in  demonic  structures  which 
de-humanize  life.  The  meaning  of  my  life  does  not  arise  from  within 
myself  but  from  without  (in  the  claims  and  gifts  of  the  other  man).   ,0^ 

There  is  an  interesting  parallel  between  Bonhoeffer  at  this 
point  and  the  observation  of  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  which  he  refers 
to  as  reciprocal  motivational  patterns.  For  instance,  a  baby's  need 
for  tenderness  is  complimented  by  his  mother's  need  to  give  tender- 
ness.  35 

To  be  a  Christian  means  to  be  a  man  who  is  free  to  be  a  man 
for  others.  In  some  of  his  unpublished  correspondence  his  sister 
brings  to  light  the  fact  that  he  contrasted  the  situation  of  those 
who  have  "ground  under  their  feet"  with  those  who  have  none.   35 
In  his  arcticle  "After  Ten  Years"  published  along  with  the  other 

> 

prison  papers  he  again  talks  about  "Mo  Ground  Under  Our  Feet"  and 
he  asks  the  question  "Who  Stands  Fast?"  -'/^      By  this  time  Bon- 
hoeffer knew  what  it  meant  to  live  in  an  incredibly  shaky  world  _ 
with  no   solid  tangibles  to  count  on.  He  answers  his  own  question! 
"Who  stands  fast?"  in  this  way.  "Only  the  man  whose  final  standard 
is  not  his  reason,  his  principles,  his  conscience,  his  freedom, 
or  his  virtue,  but  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  all  this  when  he  is 
called  to  obedient  and  responsible  action  in  faith  and  exclusive  . 
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allegiance  to  God..."   38 

Bonhoeffer  is  not  pulling  down  his  theology  out  of  thin  air 
with  no  basis.  Rather,  if  is  largely  as  a  result  of  a  reconsider- 
ation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  also' of;  the  new  Testament  in  the 
light  of  the  Old. 

"Unlike  the  other  oriental  religious,  the  faith  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  a  religion  of  redemption.  It  is  true  that  Christ- 
ianity has  always  been  regarded  as  a  religion  of  redemption.  But 
is  not  this  a  cardinal  error  which  separates  Christ  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  interprets  him  on  the  lines  of  the  myths  about 
redemption?  To  the  objection  that  a  crucial  importance  is  given  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  redemption( from  Egypt,  and  later  from  Babylon 
— cf.  Deutero-Isaiah)  it  may  be  answered  that  the  redemptions  re~ 
fered  to  here  are  historical,  i.e.,  on  this  side  of  death,  whereas 
everywhere  else  the  myths  about  redemption  are  concerned  to  over- 
come the  barrier  of  death.  Israel  is  delivered  out  of  Egypt  so 
that  it  may  live  before  God  as  God's  people  on  earth.  The  redemp- 
tion myths  try  unhistorically  to  find  an  eternity  after  death. 
Sheol  and  Hades  are  no  metaphysical  constructions,  but  images 
which  imply  that  the  "past",  while  it  still  exists,  has  only  a   .  » 
shadowy  existence  in  the  present. 

"The  decisive  factor  is  said  to  be  that  in  Christianity  the 
hope  of  resurrection  is  proclaimed,  and  that  that  means  the 
emergence  of  a  genuine  religion  of  redemption,  the  main  emphasis 
now  beinp;  on  the  far  side  of  the  boundary  drawn  by  death.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  where  the  mistake  and  the  danger 
lie. 
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Redemption  now  means  redemption  from  cares,  distress,  fears, 
and  longings,  from  sin  and  death,  in  a  better  world  beyond  the 
grave.  But  is  this  really  the  essential  character  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  gospels  and  by  Paul?  T  should  say  it  is  not. 
The  difference  between  the  Christian  hope  of  resurrection  and  the 
mythological  hope  is  that  the  former  sends  a  man  back  to  his  life 
on  earth  in  a  wholly  new  way  which  is  even  more  sharply  defined 
than  it  is  in  the  Old  Testament. 

"The  Christian,  unlike  the  devotees  of  the  redemption  myths, 
has  no  last  line  of  escape  available  from  earthly  tasks  and  diffi- 
culties into  the  eternal,  but,  like  Christ  himself ("My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"),  he  must  drink  the  earthly  cup  to  the 
lees,  and  only  in  his  doing  so  is  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord 
with  him,  and  he  crucified  and  risen  with  Christ.  That  this  world 
must  not  be  prematurely  written  off;  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  at  one.  Redemption  myths  arise  from  the  human  boundary-exper- 
iences, but  Christ  takes  hold  of  a  man  at  the  center  of  his  life."  39 

John  Phillips  provides  some  help  at  this  point.  He  says  that 
Bonhoeffer  was  searching  for  a  genuine  transcendence  which  allowed 
the  Christian  to  bear  witness  to  God  in  Christ  in  his  life (the 
Christian  life)  in  this  world.  "There  is  a  false  kind  of  transcend- 
ence in  view  of  which  the  believer  thinks  it  possible  to  escape 
the  cares  and  longings  of  this  world  'renouncing  a  full  life'  and 
all  its  joys  in  order  to  escape  pain. . .Religionless  Christianity, 
then,  is  Christianity  which  has  the  proper  meaning  of  transcendence 
and  witness  to  the  transcendent  restored  to  it.  It  does  not  turn 
•man's  back  upon  life  in  the  world  and  his  face  toward  God,  but 
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rather  directs  him  toward  God  and  the  world  at  one  and  the  same 
time."  k-Q 

Bonhoeffer  is  not  .the  only  20th  Century  thinker  who  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  is  challenging "us ' to  re-examine  the  Old  Test- 
ament frame  of  reference.  Sigmund  Freud  has  been  seen  by  many  as 
the  foe  of  religion,  and  for  many, his  book  The  Future  of  an  Illusion 
is  sufficient  evidence. 

But,  a  close  examination  raises  rather  fascinating  questions. 
Gregory  Zilboorg  has  dealt  with  Freud  and  religion  in  a  couple 
of  books.  "It  is  rather  important,"  he  says,  "to  note  that  Freud 
did  not  come  forward  with  any  discussion  of  any  Eastern  Religious.. 
..Whatever  Freud's  conscious  intent,  it  is  the  Judec-Chrj stian 
tradition  that  he  seems  to  have  in  mind,  and  no  other.  It  is  this 
religious  thrust  that  came  from  the  Jews  through  Moses  and  Christ 
that  had  for  Freud  a  special  fascination."  kl 

It  is  my  contention  that  Freud  was  very  close  to  the  Old  Test- 
ament understanding  of  anthropology,  and  that  his  attack  is  di- 
rected against  deviations  from,  and  distortions  of,  that  anthro- 
pology by  a  syncretistic  merger  in  both  Christianity  and  Judaism 

ith  Greek  thought  patterns  which  split  the  soul   from  the  body.  '  \ 
In  much  Christianity  there  Is  a  concentration  on  saving  the  sou] 
in  contrast  to  an  emphasis  on  the  redemption  of  the  whole  person, 
or  to  speak  collectively,  on  the  redemption  of  the  whole  society. 

The  work  of  people  like  Freud,  Froram,  Karl  Menninger,  and  others 
has  redirected  the  at  tent-ion  of  the  modern  mind  on  the  interrela- 
tion between  the  spiritual  and  the  bodily  aspects  of  the  total 
person. 
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Furthermore,  they  have  in  connection  with  this, brought  light 

to  bear  on  the  deep  emotional  dynamics  of  the  experience  of  love^ 

in  a  human  being,  or -the  lack  of  it.  i 

While  Bonhoeffer  seemed  to  quarrel'  with  the  v/ork  of  inquisitive 
pastoral  counselors,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  close  parallel 
between  his-notion  of  Christ  in  the  center  of  man's  life  and 
this  accomplishment  of  Freud  and  his  followers.  And  I  believe 
it  is  directly  related  to  a  recovery  of  Old  Testament  insights 
into  the  nature  of  what  it  means  to  be  human,  which  Bonhoeffer 
would  welcome  if  he  could  see  it  from  the  present  perspective. 

Just  as  Bonhoeffer  v/ould  not  let  man  be  content  to  retreat  from 
involvement  in  life  into  a  preoccupation  with  a  redemption  beyond 
death,  Fromm  insists  that  a  healthy  religious  attitude  is  one 
which  accentuates  man's  power  of  reason,  his  strength,  and  his 
responsibility  for  his  world. 

As  Fromm  says,  what  are  the  fruits  of  a  religion?  Growth, 
strength,  freedom,  happiness?  Or,  the  constriction  of  human  poten- 
tialities, to  unhappiness,  and  lack  of  productivity?  Which  comes 
from  love?  42 

Fromm  names  three  aspects  of  a  healthy  religious  experience: 

1)  the  wondering,  marveling,  the  becoming  aware  of  life  and 

i 
one's  own  existence,  and  the  puzzling  problem  of  one's  relatedness 

to  the  world 0  i 

2)  Ultimate  concern  -  this  is  a.  term  coined  by  Tillich,  but 
it  is  one  which.  Bonhoeffer  would  find  quite  usable  in  much  'the 
same  way  as  Tillich. 
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3)  a  feeling  of  oneness  with  one's  fellowman  and  all  life 
and  the  universe.   '13 

But,  what  about  man's  actual  dependence?  This  is  a  question 
that  might  well  be  put  to  both  Frornm  and  BOnhoeffer.  Frornm' s 
answer  is  one  which,  for  the  most  part,  Bonhoeffcr  could  easily 
have  expressed:  "Indeed  man  is  dependent  and  subject  to  death, 
age,  illness,  etc... But  i-t  is  one  thing  to  recognize  one's  de- 
pendence and  limitations,  and  it  is  something  entirely  different 
to  indulge  in  this  dependence,  to  worship  the  forces  on  which  one 
depends.  To  understand  realistically  and  soberly (our  dependence) 
is  an  essential  part  of  wisdom  and  maturity:  to( fixate  on  it)  is 
masochistic  and  self -destructive .  One  is  humility}  the  other  is 
self-humiliation."  hk 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  fine  correlation  between  Frornm' s 
understanding  of  love  and  all  that  is  meant  in  Bonhoeffer's 
symbolic  phrase  "the  man  for  others."  "'Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself",  says  Frornm,  "is  the  most  important  norm  of  living  and 
its  violation  is  the  basic  cause  of  unhapoiness  and  mental  illness 
...Whatever  complaints  the  neurotic  patient  may  have.. .arc  rooted 
in  his  inability  to  love,  if  we  mean  by  love  a  capacity  to  ex- 
perience concern,  responsibility,  respect  for  and  understanding 
of  another  person,  and  the  intense  desire  for  the  other  person's 
growth.  Analytic  therapy  is  essentially  an  ;  ttempt  to  help  the 
patient  gain  or  regain  his  capacity  for  love... Love  of  neighbor 
is  predicated  on  love  of  oneself."   ^5 

I'  think  Bonhoeffcr  would  define  love  more  broadly  than  this 
but  asfar  as  Frornm  goes  in  his  definition  the  two  would  be  in 
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in  substantial  agreement.  It  is  doubt  full,  however,  if  Bonhoeffer 
would  have  seen  that  the  object  of  therapy  is  restoring  a  person's 
capacity  to  love  or  that  it  might  have  valid  theological  impli- 
cations. 

But,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  basis  for  correlation  be- 
tween Fror>:m's  definition  of  love  as  a  person's  "capacity  to  ex- 
perience concern,  responsibility,  respect  for  and  understanding 
of  another  person,  and  intense  desire  for  the  other  person's 
growth" ,   46  on    the  one  hand,  and  Bonhoeffer1 s  notion  of  tran- 
scendence, on  the  other.  John  Phillips  helps  to  clarify  Bonhoeffer 
at  this  point.  "Transcendence",  he  says,  "is  that  a_uality  belong- 
ing to  a  personal  being  which  enables  one  to  be  at  the  same  time 
wholly  for  others  and  free  from  their  control."  It  would  probably 
be  appropriate  to  add  free  from  their  control  both  physically 
and  psychologically.   4-7 

"Bonhoeffer  is  searching  for  a  genuine  transcendence,"  says 
Phillips,  "one  which  allows  the  Christian  to  bear  witness  to  God 
in  Christ  in  his  life (the  Christian  life)  in  this  world.  There 
is  a  false  kind  of  transcendence  in  view  of  which, the  believer 
thinks  it  possible  to  escape  the  cares  and  longings  of  this  world, 
'renouncing  a  full  life'  and  all  its  joys  in  order  to  escape  pain.. 
. . . ' Religionless  Christianity' ,  then,  is  Christianity  which  has 
had  the  proper  meaning  of  transcendence  and  witness  to  the  tran- 
scendent restored  to  it.  It  does  not  turn  man's  back  upon  his  life 
in  the  world  and  his  face  toward  God,  but  rather  directs  hirn  to- 
ward God  and  the  world  at  one  and  the  same  time."  k8 

Frornm  seems  to  deny  that  there  is  such  a  reality  as  sin  in  human 
•Life.  And  yet  when  he  describes  authoritarian  religion  and  its 
human  product  I  can't  help  feeling  that  we  are  talking  about 


the  s-me  reality,  call  it  what  you  will.  In  order  to  see  the 
connection  between  his  view  of  this  reality  and  that  of  Bonhoeffer, 
.,  I  think  Harvey  Cox  can  be  of  some  help  to  us.  Cox  has  picked  up" 
Bonhoeffer' s  critique  of  certain  religious  attitudes  as  being 
an  attack  on  the  adulthood  of  the  world  and  he  has  traced  it  to 
an  analysis  of  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Genesis. 

"I  believe  a  careful  examination  of  the  biblical  sources,"  he 
says,  "will  indicate  that  man's  most  debilitating  proclivity  is 
not  his  pride.  It  is  not  his  attempt  to.be  more  than  man.  Rather, 
it  is  his  sloth,  his  unwillingness  to  be  everything  man  was  in- 
tended to  be... To  clarify  the  relation  between  faith  and  decision 
we  needtoday  a  doctrine  of  sin  that  will  not  encourage  deference 
and  dependency.  We  need  a  truly  contemporary  version  of  what  vir- 
tue and  sainthood  mean.  V/e  need  a  vision  of  man  that  celebrates 
his  unique  role  in* the  cosmos  and  his  unavoidable  responsibility 
for  the  future.  We  can  start  this  process  with  a  critical  re- 
examination of  the  conventional  conceptions  of  man  as  sinner  and 
man  as  saint. 

"Man-as-sinner  has  usually  been  pictured  by  religious  writers 
as  man-the-insurrectionar.y,  the  proud  heave'n-storming  rebel  who 
has  not  learned  to  be  content  with  his  lot... No  wonder  that  we 

find  sin  so  interesting  and  sinners  more  attractive  than  saints  " 

i 

...This  misleading  view  of  sin  as  pride  and  rebelliousness  has 
given  the  very  word  sin  an  intriguing  lustre:  a  naked  Eve  with 
moist  bedroom  eyes  guiltily  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit... man 
•defying  the  petty  conventions  imposed  on  him  by  small-minded 
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people.    In   these    terms   why  shouldn't  we   be    in   favor   of  sin? 

"The  only  trouble  with  this  mishmash  of  sex  and  self-affirma- 
tion images(is  that,  it)  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  biblical 
idea  of  sin.  It  is  a  basically  Greek  notion. .. (and)since  far  too 
much  of  our  picture  of  the  saint  is  negatively  defined  by  our 
picture  of  the  sinner,  it  is  no  surprise  that  saints  seems  so 
pale  and  tedious  in  comparison." 

Cox  sights  several  examples  out  of  literature  to  illustrate 
the  .contrast .  "But,"  he  says,  "new  styles  of  saintliness  and 
sinnerhood  are  not  restricted  to  the  world  of  the  imagination. 
Adolf  Eichmann  is  a  figure  from  our  history,  not  a  play.  As  he 
appeared  in  his  trial  in  Jerusalem  Eichmann  is  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  the  Twentieth  Century  sinner:  an  insipid  sad-sack  guilty 
of  crimes  so  monstrous  they  defy  the  imagination.  Many  people 
remarked  during  the  Eichmann  trial  that  he  made  them  feel  uneasy 
because  he  looked  so  ordinary,  so  much  like  us.  He  sat  in  his 
glass  cell  polishing  his  spectacles  and  officiously  correcting 
the  punctuation  marks  on  transcripts  of  testimony.  Seemingly 
incapable  of  Luciferean  evil,  this  human  cifer  was  the  man  who 
committed  genocide  dimply  by  doing  what  he  was  told,  by  keeping-  • 
his  nose  clean,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  trains  ran  on  time. 

"Sloth  is  admittedly  an  ugly  v/ord.  In  English,  it  has  come  to 
mean  indolence  or  laziness. .. Perhaps  we  would  do  better  to  re- 
'surrect  the  Latin  word  acedia  which  is  the  v/ord  we  try  unsuccess- 
fully to  translate  with  the  word  sloth.  Acedia  comes  from  the 
Greek  words:  not  caring.  The  early  Christian  theologians  con- 
sidered acedia  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
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"Let  us  take  a  second  look  at. that  incident  in  the  garden,  the 

first  human  sin... it  is  not  just  a  sin  of  pride.  It  is  a  sin  of 
acedia.  Eve  shares,  with  Adam  the  assignment  of  exercising  mastery 
over  all  the  creatures  of  the  f ield. . .Before  she  reached  for  the 
forbidden  fruit  she  had  already  surrendered  her  position  of  pow- 
er and  responsibility  over  one  of  the  animals  the  serpent  and 
let  it  tell  her  what  to  do."  This  is  our  sin.  "We  fritter  away 
our  destiny  by  letting  some  snake  tell  us  what  to  doo"   49 

How  similar  is  the  preceding  analysis  of  sin  to  the  picture 
Fromm  draws  of  the  man  of  authoritarian  religion.  "The  essential 
element  in  authoritarian  religion. .. is  surrender  to  a  power  tran- 
scending man.  The  main  virtue... is  obedience,  its  cardinal  sin 
is  disobedience.  Just  as  the  deity  is  concieved  as  omnipotent 
or  omniscient,  man  is  concieved  as  being  powerless  and  insignifi- 
cant. Submission  to  a  powerful  authority  is  one  of  the  avenues 
by  which  man  escapes  from  his  feeling  of  aloneness  and  limitation. 
In  the  act  of  surrender  he  loses  independence  and  integrity  as 
an  individual  but  gains  the  feeling  of  being  protected  by  an 
awe-inspiring  power  of  which  he  becomes  a  part."   50 

He  goes  on  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  man  who  submits  to  ' 
an  authoritarian  religion  and  the  person  who  submits  docilely  to 
a  totalitarian  political  system. 
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